








— Soul of a S 


E COMES OUT of the water all pink 

and beaming, the swimming cap and 

big grin making his face look round 
as the full moon, and as friendly. “Can’t 
imagine a better way to end a working day,” 
he says, stepping onto the sand at the Dol- 
phin Club, at Aquatic Park in San Francisco. 
“Tm the oldest living ditchdiggger that’s still 
working as a ditchdigger in San Francisco. 
But no matter what kind of day it’s been, I 
come here and feel 18 again. I’m all refreshed 
so I can be nice and kind when I get home.” 

Indeed, though he probably had more hair 
on his head at 18, Conrad von Blankenburg 
at 63—eyes sparkling, feet firmly planted in 
the sand—is the picture of vigor and health. 
“There’s no gravity in the water. It’s good for 
the soul and it’s good for the joints,” he 
explains. 

Making a living as a general contractor 
requires intimate contact with the ground. 
He puts garages under old Victorian homes, 
builds new earthquake-proof foundations 
under old houses. That requires a lot of hori- 
zontal moving through crawlspaces and a lot 
of exertion. All that is hard on the joints. But 
come late afternoon, you will find him in San 
Francisco Bay, be it winter or summer, rainy 
or hot. Unless, that is, he is swimming down- 
coast, or in Hawaii, Tarawa, or—his latest 
venture—around California’s coastal piers. 

We have the sea in our blood, which has 
close to the same salinity, but few hear the 
ocean beat as powerfully as von Blanken- 
burg. He was born to it, son and grandson 
of swimmers. He grew up in Redondo 
Beach, and remembers going into the surf 
for the first time at around age two, on the 
back of his father, who was then a lifeguard 
in Santa Monica. When he was around 10, 
his mother made him a surfing bag of 
unbleached muslin. “All the kids had them. 
She had one too when she was a kid,” he 
says. “We'd run along the beach until the 
wind filled it, then we’d hold the open end 
closed tight and run into the water and surf 
on it. Then we'd do it again. There were few 
surfboards around then.” He made his first 
surfboard of redwood and plywood in 7th 
grade, in shop class. 

At age 14 he started applying to be a life- 
guard, though you had to be 18 to qualify. 
At 15 he was hired. “I lied,” he explains. 
Later, in the Coast Guard, he went diving 
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everywhere the ship dropped anchor in the 
western and south Pacific. In Okinawa he 
went bodysurfing in a typhoon. 

Home base for him right now is the Dol- 
phin Club, and he takes part in just about 
every swim it offers. Since 1975 he has 
taken part in the Golden Gate swim every 
year, except a couple of times when fog can- 
celled the event. His father did that swim in 
1927-28, his grandfather in 1891, when he 
was in the Navy. His son Erick has swum it 
four times. A daughter, a former Navy 
deepsea diver who lives in Florida, is a 
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“terrific swimmer,” he says. His two-year- 
old granddaughter will likely follow family 
tradition, he figures. 

It was his wife who got him to venture 
across the Golden Gate for the first time. 
“She saw an article that the Dolphin Club 
was about to have a Golden Gate swim and 
said “You probably couldn’t do that.’ So of 
course I found out what you have to do and 
did it. 

“The Club is a treasure. It’s public and 
costs about a $1 a day if you join. You also 
can pay $5 and just use the facilities, which 
include showers, sauna, a gym, and hun- 
dred-year-old rowboats that members keep 
up. Till ’76 it was all male, but then some 
women wanted to join and swim. And of 
course that was the end of the world. But 
then a whole lot of them got together and got 
married, and then women started swimming 
faster than the men. Of course the club’s real 
nice now with the women. I personally did- 
n't care for just being around a bunch of 
men. People in their 80s and 90s still swim, 
and young people bring their families, and 
they join.” 

When he has the time, von Blankenburg 
likes to drive down the coast, stopping and 
swimming along the way. “There’s nothing 
more enjoyable on a Sunday than swimming 
from Avenue C in Redondo to Palos Verdes 
and back,” he says. “There are always dol- 
phins. You can see rays. A couple of times 
there was a lobster crawling on the bottom. 
All sorts of fish.” Some changes over the 
years have been distressing. “In Palos Verdes 
there were lots of abalone till 1958, but in 
1963 there was not one left, and all the kelp 
was gone,” he says. “The bottom was cov- 
ered with sea urchins.” 
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It was during one of his coastal drives, 
with a copy of the California Coastal Access 
Guide beside him, that von Blankenburg 
decided to swim around all the coastal piers. 
He was thinking about piers, how they pro- 
vide a way for people to walk out over the 
water. It occurred to him that he had never 
heard of anyone swimming around all the 
piers, so he decided, “Why not put me down 
for something no one has ever done?” 

He found that lifeguards tend to frown on 
swimmers near piers, so he would go out 
early, before the lifeguards arrived. Staying 
far enough from the structures to avoid fish- 
ing lines, he first swam around the 1,140- 
foot Pacifica Pier, then Santa Cruz, and on 
down the coast to Imperial Beach. At Avila 
Beach, a sea lion swam with him the whole 
way around the long oil company pier. “That 
was great, having company,” he says. 

He liked going around the Santa Monica 
Pier, because his dad had been a lifeguard 
there. Now he’s swum around 40 of the 42 
coastal piers. Point Arena is next. That will 
leave only the private pier at Paradise Cove 
in Malibu. “They want me to pay $20, so I 
have to sneak in,” he says. 

What will he do next? “I figure the way 
people are living these days, I’ll probably 
live to 100,” he says. ”The doctor gave me a 
new hip in ’93 and it’s still perfect.” (Ten 
days later, he was back in the water. A friend 
hung his crutches from the end of the pier at 
the Dolphin Club so he could get out.) “So if 
they can keep putting in spare parts, I can 
make it a few more years. I can’t imagine not 
swimming in the ocean. Something happens 
to your soul when you're in the ocean.” m 





